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...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS ... innovation... speed 

.- America goes forward! The tele- 
phone... the wireless... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 

Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats... the stiff backs 
... the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. ‘‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfort thattheir minds 
may concentrate on the 
lessons before them.” 

Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 


American Universal Movable Desk 
lumber 


—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
and ae A swivel seat desk, 7 ~ 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
Out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster— FREE 


to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they s#t right they will 
Seel right, we have pre- 
pared this’ poster. In 
three colors—17% 


correct. inches by 25 inches, 





ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 


of wee may be 


scriptions of this a and many other types 
had by vere for 
ool catalog No. 26' 


amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready for you—ready for your class- 
room to focus attention on posture 

make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phaseof — 
school administrae 
tion. Use coupon, 
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Origin and Sacredness of the Literary Fund 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


A very few school teachers and .still fewer 
citizens in general in Virginia know anything 
about the origin and use of the “Literary Fund.” 
One sees reference to it in print sometimes and 
now and then a member of the General Assembly 
will attempt to raid this sacred school fund to 
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in the English, Latin and Greek languages, and 
to distinguish this type of education from the 
more practical training in the professions of the 
ministry, law, and medicine it was designated as 
a “literary education,” from which our idea of a 
liberal arts education has developed. Hence the 
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The original Act creating the Literary Fund drawn by James Barbour, then Speaker of the 
House of Delegates and later Governor of Virginia 


divert it to other purposes than that for which 
it was primarily intended. It was called the 
‘Literary Fund” for the reason that when the 


foundation of it was set up education was con- 


fidered to be the process of becoming familiar 
With the best literature then extant, especially 


Literary Fund was to encourage this general 
type of training in Virginia by establishing and 
maintaining schools for the general diffusion of 
knowledge and culture among the people of the 
State. 

Governor John Tyler, on December 4, 1809, in 
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his message to the General Assembly, urged 
strongly that that body as representatives of the 
people take action on the pressing need of pro- 
viding a system of education for the children oi 
the State. He called their attention to the fact 
that the act of the General Assembly a few years 
before (Jefferson’s plan, 1796) was inoperative 
because the execution of the law was left to the 
action of the county alderman (county courts) 
who never called an election for the purpose of 
levying taxes to establish and support schools 
in the counties. He asked the General Assembly 
sitting in 1809-10 to amend the law so as to in- 
sure its execution. He further added “There 
cannot be a subject more important to a free 
government than that which we at present con- 
template. Scarcely a common county school can 
be found capable of teaching the mother tongue 
grammatically and as much writing and arith- 
metic as is absolutely necessary for the ordinary 
business between man and man.” This part of 
Governor Tyler’s message was referred to a com- 
mittee which reported a bill January 19, 1810. 
The bill had been prepared by James Barbour, 
Speaker of the House. This bill was enacted in- 
to law February 2, 1810, and provides that all 
escheats, confiscations, penalties and forfeitures 
and all rights in personal property without owner 
shall be appropriated to the encouragement of 
learning and the Public Auditor shall open an 
account to be designated as The Literary Fund. 
This enactment is the basis and beginning of the 
school fund since accumulated to $5,958,000 in 
1930 and which is at present a large source of 
revenue for education in Virginia. To James 
Barbour, later Governor of the State, who pre- 
pared this Bill, can rightfully be ascribed the 
“Father of the Literary Fund.” 

The use and distribution of the income from 
this fund was made biennially by the General 
Assembly. In 1811, the Legislature defined the 
purpose of this fund as “to provide schools for 
the poor in any county of the State,” and by the 
same act the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
State Treasurer, Attorney General, and the 
President of the Court of Appeals were made a 
corporate body to have control of the investment 
and distribution of this fund as directed by the 
General Assembly under the title “The President 
and Directors of the Literary Fund.” The Gen- 
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eral Assembly during a period of fifty or more 





years from time to time ordered the fund to ya. 































rious uses—from paying public school teachers “ 
to erecting buildings at the University and at ined 
other colleges in the State and assigning to such ary 
emergencies as war, etc. the 
The following statement of facts concerning amo 
the uses to which this fund was assigned is in- 3.2: 
teresting historical information: 13 
1. In 1812, the General Assembly, by an act, ft 
made mandatory that all magistrates and other & Boa 
officials report to the State treasurer fines and & insti 
escheated property, etc., in accordance with the @ eect 
original act of 1810. prese 
2. In 1816, the Legislature ordered that the J ives 
amount of $1,210,550 representing a loan to the It 
Federal government in the War of 1812 be @ Liter 
credited to the Literary Fund. tory 
3. In 1829, the Legislature ordered that ten  “ its 
per cent of the allotted fund could be used for jj When 
building school houses, or if the local community § “tty 
would pay three-fifths of the total cost of the j % the 
building, $100 of the Literary Fund could be J ph 
used, provided the community raised a like Jon 
amount. tly or 
4. From 1818 to the Civil War, $15,000 an- litera 
nually was appropriated to the University of le ab 
career 





Virginia. 

5. In 1824, $180,000 of the fund was appro- 
priated to cover debts incurred on the building 
of the University of Virginia. 

6. In 1842, $1,500 was appropriated to the Vir 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington. 







Ha 


















7. Seventeen academies erected in various 
parts of the State received appropriations from t 
this fund for short periods of time. ¢ 

8. At various times, in the early history of the  % far 
fund, appropriations were made to Hampden Jj concert 
Sidney College, Emory and Henry College, an’ &f 1. (a) 
the Medical College in Richmond. high 

9. In 1861, the total income from the Literary (b) 
Fund was appropriated to the defense of th (c) 
State. Much of the fund was invested in Cot If y 
federate bonds so that nearly $500,000 of the your 
corpus of the fund was lost by bad investments J How 

10. In 1910, the fund amounted to $2,300,30 hcier 
and was increasing at the rate of $30,000 a year ‘ How 

11. At present, 1930, the corpus of the fusé * Does 
amounts to $5,958,000 and last year the inct types 


most 
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nent of accumulation amounted to $219,999 and_ early efforts to establish and maintain a public 
he annual income last year was $244,218.60. school system in Virginia before the Civil War. 
12. The State Board of Education is author- In 1851, 65,370 white children were enroled in 
zed to make loans from the corpus of the Liter- the public schools and 31,486 were in actual daily 
sy Fund to county and city school boards for attendance for fifty four days in the year. In 
the purpose of erecting school buildings. The 1870, when the present system of public educa- 
mount of outstanding loans for this purpose is tion in Virginia was organized, what was left of 
$3,282,000. the Literary Fund formed the nucleus of the 
13. In 1926, by act of the Legislature, out financial support of the schools. This fund is 
{ the corpus of the Literary Fund the State now regarded by the people of the State as 
board was authorized to make loans to the State sacred and inviolate, to be used only for public 
astitutions of higher learning for the purpose of education in this State, and any effort on the 
«ecting buildings and other capital outlay. At part of the General Assembly to divert the nor- 
present $2,283,500 of the corpus of the fund is mal increment of accumulation or the annual in- 
invested on this basis. come of this fund to other purposes is promptly 
It will be seen from the above facts that the resented by the citizens of the State. 
litrary I'und has had a rather checkered his- To James Barbour of Orange county, one of 
wry through the period of more than a century Virginia’s leading statesmen, must be given the 
of its existence. There was a time in its history main credit for originating the idea of creating 
vhen the county school commissioners had diffi- the Literary Fund and an interesting tradition of 
ulty in using all of the funds allotted to them his family is that it was his expressed desire that 
0 that some of them apologized for showing a _ no stone be placed at his grave until it be done 
surplus in their reports at the end of the year. voluntarily by the children in the public schools 
(none occasion a member of the General Assem- of the State. His grave in the family burying 
lly on the floor of the House declared that the ground at Barboursville is unmarked to this day. 
literary Fund was a public nuisance and should It is not too late for the public school children of 
ie abolished. Notwithstanding the checkered the State to comply with his wish to have them 
career of the fund, it served the State well in the place a suitable marker at his grave. 





Has the Hour Period in the High School Justified Itself? 


By R. C. BOWTON, Superintendent Schools, Alexandria 


HE following questionnaire was sent out 6.Does the hour period lend itself to special 
to 51 high schools which gives us a fair types of teachers? If so, what types do the 
cross section of the situation in the State, 
~ far as the use of the sixty-minute period is 7. What are the principal problems that con- 
neerned : front the teacher in the hour period? 


l(a) Do you have the hour period in your 8. What are the factors and conditions that con- 


front the pupil in the hour period? 

9. Do you notice any change in pupil attitude in 

(c) If not, what length period do you have? the hour period different from the forty or 

2 If you have the hour period, tell just how forty five minute periods? If so, what is the 
your teachers make use of it. difference ? 

\How does the hour period increase the ef- 10. Do you think the hour period justifies itself ? 

ficiency of classroom instruction ? Thirty eight replies were received in response 

* How do you divide your hour period? to the questionnaire. The result of this question- 

Does the hour period lend itself to special naire revealed some interesting facts which I 

‘ypes of pupils? If it does, what types profit propose to discuss. It was found that some 

schools had used the hour period in the high 
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On the other 
hand it was found that one school had used the 


school only a couple of months. 


period for ten years and another school for nine 
years. Again it was found that the schools were 
divided into two classes—schools that were op 
erating as Smith-Hughes schools and those which 
Of the Smith- 
Hughes schools, none was using the hour period. 
Most Smith-Hughes sclivols used the forty five 
minute period so that they could use the ninety 


did not have Smith-Hughes help. 


minute period in what they called double-periods. 
[t was found that twenty four schools were using 
the full hour period. Of these schools twenty 
three out of the twenty four answered strongly 
in the affirmative that the hour period was not 
only justified but that they would not like to use 
any other length period, 

In the U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 
16, 1928, by J. Roemer, the distribution of time 
or length of class periods in high scheols of 
eleven (11) southern states is: 

Per Cent of High Schools 
15.6 
57.8 


40 minutes 
41-45 
46-50 , 7.5 
a ee: er ae 
re 16.6 
61-70 ... rere ” 2 
71-80 rrr ys 
Here we find that length of periods in high 
schools group themselves around three popular 
lengths of periods. The most popular one is the 
41-45 minute period which has been the prevail 
ing length of period used. We find the old 40 
minute still used to a great extent, but we also 
find the hour-period (56-60 minutes) growing. 
J. H. Harris of Pontiac, Michigan, writing for 
the School Board Journal, May, 1925, sent out a 
questionnaire to thirty nine representative high 
schools in medium-sized cities scattered over the 
country. He considered these schools to repre- 
sent a fairly representative and trustworthy cross 
section of current practice. He received replies 
from thirty eight of the thirty nine question- 
naires sent out. Of these thirty eight replies, 
fifteen have a class period of sixty minutes or 
more. 
It seems from all of the studies which I have 
found, as well as from the questionnaire which I 


sent out, that one of the big questions in the use 
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of the hour period is how to make the proper 
use of it. Symonds found by several experi. 
ments with high school boys in 1927 that their 
study habits rested squarely upon the back of the 
teacher. He found out that high school boys dy 
exactly what is required of them—they go di. 
Con- 


sequently, in the assignment which is one division 


rectly to those tasks and to no others, 


of the lengthened period is the key to study 
habits. The assignment determines the nature 
and content of the study. 

The problem has not been made easier bi 
the common tendency on the part of teachers to 
conduct their classes in the sixty-minute period 
in much the same way that they conducted their 
classes when the periods were forty five minutes 
in length. Pedagogical traditions are strong: 
many teachers of experience have been attempt. 
ing to fit the traditional class period (recitation 
period) to the longer class period with unsatis- 
factory results from the standpoint of both 
pupils and teachers. Since comparatively few 
universities are attempting to train teachers who 
can teach pupils how to study, little skill of this 
sort can be expected from the inexperienced 
teacher just out of college. Added to these difi- 
culties is the bane of school efficiency, short 
teacher tenure. This demands that 
start at the beginning in developing our methods 
with new teachers. As this is a yearly circum 
stance in most schools, it constitutes a real prob- 


we must 


lem of supervision. 

To meet these various needs, a supervisor mus 
be ready to suggest a practicable plan, the 
technique of which may be grasped by the teach 
ers in a few months. The fact of the matter 
seems to be that if the supervisory officer doe 
not want to bestir himself, he should avoid the 
lengthened period and the opportunities for goo 
teaching that it may possess. Fortunately, one 
need not be concerned about the good teachers 
no matter what modern terminology might be 


applied to their methods. But they are nt 


usually in great numbers in a school compare 
with the inexperienced and partly experience? 
teachers and the teachers with long experientt 
of the traditional type, all of whom will normal 
respond to a sincere effort on the part of the 
supervisor to assist them in improving the 


teaching. 
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All departments in the high school do not pre- 
gnt the same problems of supervision in so far 
4s instruction is concerned when an attempt is 
ing made to establish a technique for the 
guidance of pupils in their study. There are cer- 
ain subjects about which a principal need not be 
at first concerned because the problem type of 
work inheres largely in these subjects. For in- 
sance, the laboratory periods lend themselves 
naturally to the preliminary review of certain 
jacts, the presentation of the problem or experi- 
ment, and the careful guidance of the work of 
pupils by the instructor. Likewise, the teachers 
of manual arts and home economics and of the 
commercial subjects demanding the acquisition 
of skill, such as stenography, need but few sug- 
gestions as to technique for the supervision of 
study. The most perplexing problems lie within 
those fields of subject matter which have been 
traditionally handled by the formal recitation 
type of procedure. Of these, because of the 
essentially different problems involved, the teach- 
ing of composition, literature, and oral work 
gives the greatest difficulty. Likewise, the social 
studies, because of the varied content, present 
many difficulties. The fields of mathematics and 
language, though requiring still different tech- 
niques of study supervision, are perhaps less 
iroublesome because of the well organized sub- 
ect matter, 

The kind of organization and guidance which 
ve would present to solve the problems arising 
from the adoption of the hour period should 
fave nothing mechanical about it. The sixty 
minute period is essentially a free, working hour ; 
the class period is a complete unit in which the 
teacher may direct the mental operations of th 
pupils. Thus, the supervised study begins when 
he class begins and ends at the close of the 
period. The kind of supervised study we have 
1 mind does not admit of particular emphasis 
n “the supervised-study part of the period.” 
That part of the period does exist, but there 
*ems to be no reason for setting it apart from 
lhe rest of the period in which even more im- 
rtant guidance—for instance, in making the 
‘Ssignment—may be rightly called “supervised.” 
N fact, the type of procedure suggested would 


*more in harmony with that theory of super 


‘sed study which conceives it to be but little 
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more than an elaborated, amplified, or thorough 
assignment ; hence, every part of the class period 
is a considered part. Throughout the hour, by:a 
variety of means, the teacher secures the ad- 
vantages which come from the suggestions which 
the pupils make to one another and from con- 
tacts which are set up between herself and the 
members of the class. She must skilfully manip- 
ulate the mental operations of the pupils from 
the time they enter the room until they leave. 


It is obvious that this complete working hour 
will have threa major processes, or phases: (1) 
testing or recitation, (2) the assignment, and 
(3) the working out of the assignment or, with 
a caution against isolating this phase, study. In 
my questionnaire, questions three (3) and four 
(4) referred directly to this division, The 
teacher should direct the attention of the pupils 
to the subject matter of the course as that sub 
ject matter is used (1) in securing a new view 
or a review of the problems of the previous 
assignment, (2) in securing an understanding of 
the problems in the new assignment, (3) and. 
finally, in making progress within the class hour 
toward the solution of the characteristic prob 
lems of the new assignment, 


It may be well to suggest briefly what is meant 
by “problem.” Any definition which refers to an 
attempt to disturb the mental inertia of the pu- 
It might imply “fork- 


“the challenge,” or, 


pils would be satisfactory. 
ing-of-the-roads_ thinking,” 
in short, something to think about. 


Further, it will be noticed that in emphasizing 
“the understanding of the problems of the assign- 
ment’ as a phase of the class hour “the lesson 
for to-morrow,” that suspended bit of education 
supposed to be ready for to-morrow, is aban- 
doned. The work at hand becomes paramount 
It is the assignment given to-day that demands 
immediate attention, at least in so far as its 


If by 


group discussion or individual conference with 


characteristic difficulties are concerned. 


the teacher the class comes to understand how to 
attack the type difficulties of the assignment, the 
work of solving similar problems involved in the 
assignment may safely be left to a study hall 
We would drop the terminology “the 
is” and substitute 


period. 


lesson for to-morrow “our 


problem (assignment) for to-day is.” 
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We would suggest, therefore, that there be no 
separate part of the period just for supervision. 
The entire period should be used in directing the 
progress of the pupils whether they are reciting, 
being introduced to the problems of the new 
assignment, or working toward the solution of 
the problems involved in the assignment. 

As was stated, one of the desirable aspects of 
any plan which might be suggested is the ease of 
statement and comprehension. It seems almost 
necessary for the supervisor to give not only the 
theoretical basis of the plan but also some defi- 
nite information as to the amount of time that 
may be effectively spent on the three phases of 
work in the hour period. In the questionnaire, 
question (4) how do you divide the hour period, 
there were almost as many answers different as 
there were papers answered. 

Since no one class period can be said to be an 
average period, it may seem unwise to give defi- 
nite directions. Yet it has been found that prac- 
tical suggestions serve as an immediate guide to 
teachers inexperienced with the long period and 
supply points of departure for teachers who feel 
confident enough to develop a technique of their 
At the same time the plan has been made 
A class period of sixty minutes should 
Twenty 


own. 
flexible. 
be divided approximately as follows: 
minutes for the testing and review of the pre- 
vious day’s work through recitation, discussion, 
examination, etc.; fifteen minutes for the assign- 
ment of the new problem; twenty minutes for 
the working out of the characteristic difficulties 
of the assignment. There should be nothing 
hard or fast about the time distribution. At 
some point in the course it might be desirable to 
use the entire period or even a number of periods 

The suggested 
If, however, the 


in working on a single problem. 
distribution is simply a guide. 
teacher seldom approximates such a distribution 
of time, it would probably be indicative of poor 
planning and the class meeting would be likely 
to become a sixty-minute recitation. 

About twenty minutes are given to the first part 
of the period. During this time our object is to 
ascertain what facts the pupils have retained 
concerning the problems of the previous assign- 
ment. The testing or quiz type of work, either 
oral or written, is the method employed. We not 
only want to know what facts the pupils have 
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grasped but also wish to stimulate them to cop. 
stant and careful preparation of their work, 4 
common device which teachers using this plan 
have found effective is the five-minute fact quiz 
Sometimes the teacher scans the papers, each 
paper being marked in some cases by several 
pupils. At no time do the pupils know whey 
they are to have a written quiz. Thus a stimulys 
is added to the daily work. 

Contrast this type of procedure with the tradi. 
tional recitation period in which too often the pu- 
pils are merely given page numbers or questions 
to write out on the assumption that by some grace 
they will know how to attack the assignment and 
return to class the next day “prepared.” This lat- 
ter, of course, is not true of the best teachers: 
they will probably get results under any system 
The recitation method has tacitly expected much 
trial and error on the part of the pupil and some 
kind of domestic supervision of study, which has 
been neither outstandingly popular with the pupil 
nor helpful to him. In the case of the English 
class and the other classes which I described, be- 
fore the pupils left the classroom they had expe- 
rienced enough trial and success with character- 
istic difficulties to insure that the time spent in 
preparation outside of class would be effectively 
used, even though they were entirely dependent 
on their own resources. 

For such a laboratory type of procedure the 
classroom must be especially equipped. — The 
establishment of classroom reference libraries 
small but usable, may deplete the school library, 
but the books will be where they are most fre 
The ideal room will lack 1 
necessary physical such as maps 
globes, charts, appe'atus, and a bulletin board 


quently needed. 
suipment, 


If the teacher is r sourceful, any room will soo 
have its clippine file, bulletin board, magazines 
books, and ho.«e-made apparatus gathered from 
various sources which will be creative of a work 


ing environment. 


The inauguration of a scheme of time distt 


bution for the supervision of study will m0 
guarantee a profitable use of the longer period: 
Teachers who desire to teach boys and girls ho 
to make the best of their abilities have found th 
proposed plan a distinct aid. Those teaches 
with a different educational outlook have fou 
it neither a particular aid nor a hindrance. In 
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the case Of such teachers the problem of the 
wpervisor becomes the far more difficult one of 
inspiration and of conversion to the tenets of 
modern educational thought. 

The essence of the directed type of work 
ould seem to be teaching pupils how to use their 
minds in an effective, economical, and _ logical 
manner. Its purpose would be to establish cer- 
in thinking habits by the use of the factual ma- 
rial of the course. Not until the technique of 
supervised study has been worked out for every 
abject in the curriculum can any definite in- 
structions on this point be given. There is an 


opportunity here for much constructive work. 


Moreover, it might be said with truth that super- 


vised study as used in this lengthened school 


period is as much the spirit of the work as the 
method of teaching. The general method that 


we 


are suggesting may help to create a class 


environment suitable for an expression of this 
spirit of work. Further than this, even with the 
administrative plan suggested and with sympa- 
thetic supervision, in the final analysis each 


teacher will of necessity have to develop her 


own technique. 


State Department of Health 


Questions and Answers on Public Health 


Fditor’s note: This is the fourth of a series of eight 
health “Questions and Answers” prepared by the State 
Health Commissioner, who will gladly answer any other 
gestions on matters of public health. 

Address: State Health Department, State Office Bldg., 
Richmond, 


CHAPTER IV. 
|, What general rule applies to the manner of 
contracting communicable diseases? 
A.A communicable disease can only be con- 
tracted by getting into the body secretions, 
excretions or discharges from the body of a 


human having these germs. 


2, How, then, can we classify these diseases ? 


A. According to the way these diseases leave 
the body. 

j, What diseases are carried by the secretions 
from the eye? 

A. Pink eye and trachoma. 


4, What is pink eye? 

A. Acute inflammation of the eyes, lasting one 
or two weeks. Most people are susceptible. 
Germs are in secretions of the eye and are 
readily carried by using the same towel or 


basin or on fingers. 
5. What precautions should a person who has 
pink eye take? 

Consult a doctor, use antiseptic eye wash 
given by doctor. Do not use towel or basin 
used by others and do not shake hands with 
any one, 

What is trachoma? 


A.A rare and chronic disease of the eyes not 


7. 


A. 


readily communicable and difficult to treat. 
What should a victim of trachoma do? 
Consult a good eye specialist and follow his 
instructions. He should not use towel or 
basin used or to be used by others or shake 
hands with other people. 
How may the diseases transmitted by the 
secretions of mouth and nose be subdivided ? 


. Those that are accompanied by cough and 


sneeze are called “spray-borne,” and those 
in which the patients do not cough and 
sneeze are called “non-spray-borne.” 

Why use the word “spray”? 

Secause in coughing or sneezing the germs 
are discharged in minute particles or spray, 
hence spray-borne. 

Which group are most readily communi- 
cated? 


. The spray-borne. 


Why? 


A. Because the spray-borne are carried as the 


non-spray-borne and also broadcast by the 
spray in coughing and sneezing. 
How are non-spray-borne carried ? 


A. Any way by which the secretions of the 


mouth can get from one mouth to another. 
Mention some ways. 


.Common drinking cup, putting into the 


mouth anything that may be soiled by the 
secretions from the mouth of another. 
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What two rules would best prevent these 
diseases ? 

. The two simplest rules: Rule 1—“Whenever 
you cough or sneeze, bow your head or put 
a handkerchief over your mouth and nose.” 
Rule 2—“Don’t put into your mouth fingers, 
pencils or anything else that does not belong 


there, or use a common drinking cup.” 


- 


15. What are the spray-borne diseases? 


A. Tuberculosis, influenza, grippe, bad colds, 


measles, whooping cough. 


16. What are the non-spray-borne diseases? 


A. Mumps, diphtheria, scarlet fever, meningitis, 





A Contract for the Eighth Grade—Treasure Island 


By GLENN PENDLETON, High School, Dungannon 


HE story of Treasure Island, by Steven- 
son, is the best story of pirates and treas- 
ure hunting that I have ever read. It was 
written by Stevenson for his step-son, Lloyd Os- 
bourne. It is thrilling and exciting from begin 
ning to end. 

We shall spend two weeks studying and dis- 


cussing Treasure Island. 


Contract D (75 to 80) 

1. List in order the main events in Treasure 
Island. 

2. In a one hundred word composition relate 
in detail the battle at the block house on Treas- 
ure Island; or, tell very clearly how Jim Haw- 
kins came to be in possession of the map of 
Treasure Island. 

3. Prepare a short oral composition for class 
presentation, telling when the climaxes come; 
or, relate in class when called upon, the three 
episodes which interested you most. 

4. List the characters in order of importance ; 
or; write a one hundred word paper telling which 
character interested you most and what things 
about him made him most interesting to you. 


Contract C (81 to 87) 


1. Write a one hundred word theme on Pirate 


Life. 


2. Prepare an oral composition of not more 
than two minutes in length, for class presenta- 
tion, on: 

Examining an Old Sailor’s Chest. 
Exploring in the Attic. 

3. Draw a map of Treasure Island showing, 

hills, block house, place where treasure was 


buried, North Inlet, Ben Gunn’s cave, position 
of the Hispaniola, and any other points that 
were of particular interest to you. 

4. Write a short biography (125 words) of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Contract B (88 to 94) 

1. Prepare an oral composition of 125 words, 
for class presentation, on: The Relationship 
between John Silver and the Pirates. 

2. Make an original drawing in colors of John 
Silver; or, draw a ground plan for the block 
house and palisade. 

3. Make a list of seafaring words with the 
definition of each. Start this list at the begin- 
ning of the reading. 


Contract A (95 to 100) 

Choose one of the first three. 

1. Imagine vou are Jim Hawkins and write a 
letter to your mother telling her how you got 
the Hispaniola from the pirates and how you 
took the ship to North Inlet. 

2. Read Kidnapped, by Stevenson, and hand 
in a list of the important episodes. Be prepared 
to relate these episodes in class. 

3. Choose any character in Treasure [sland 
and write a 150 word composition on what hap- 
pened to this character after the end of the story 

4. [)ramatization, in class, of the following 
scenes: What Jim heard when he was in the 
apple barrel. Scene: When Jim Hawkins firs 
meets Ben Gunn. 

(those are eligible who have 


completed contracts D. C. and B) may volunteer 


The characters 


for parts to the teacher who will appoint a chatt- 


man for the group. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


HISTORY ON WHEELS 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


“Tell me of a land that’s fair, 

With the smile of heaven there, 

Of a land that’s e’er the dearest as | roam: 

Where the hills encircling rise, 

And blue mountains kiss the skies— 

Tell me of a land where glows 

Love’s first blush upon the rose, 

Where the lily springs the whitest from the 
loam ; 

Where the “Daughter of the sky” 

And the James go rolling by— 

Q that land is Old Virginia and my home! 


“Tell me of a land that gave, 

Ever bravest of the brave, 

First to hail the star of freedom in the gloam; 

Where the deeds that men may do 

Prove them truest of the true— 

Othat land is Old Virginia and my home !” 
Extract from “Old Virginia.” 

J. W. Wayland. 


The study of Virginia history is no longer 
onfined to books or to classroom work, but he 
who rides may read. The State Commission on 
Conservation and Development by placing mark- 
erson the Virginia Historic Highway has con- 
verted the entire State into an interesting visual 
history of itself. This work so excellently done 
was directed by Dr. H. J. Eckenrode with Col- 
mel Bryan Conrad, assistant director. The two 
lace metal markers with large lettering present 
4 connected story of historical happenings. 
these are supplemented by a booklet giving the 
inscriptions and keyed to the road markers by 
thir numbers. Thus it is possible to get a clear 
cneept of Virginia history in an interesting and 
impressive manner. 

At this time of the school vear all teachers 


ae reviewing or supplementing the study of Vir- 
ginia, so it may be helpful to present some of 
the facts recorded in the folders published by 
the State. 

Many of these incidents and facts are not 
‘ound in texthooks but are authentic and are of 


untold value in understanding and estimating 
the character of Virginia heroes. 

It is a matter of regret that, for want of space, 
only a few of these may appear in this article. 

On a bright, sunny day in the late summer 
with The Virginia Historic Highway and The 
Key to Inscriptions on Virginia Ilighway His- 
torical Markers furnished by the State Chamber 
of Commerce we started down the King’s High- 
way. In three hours we had visited the birth- 
place of three presidents, James Madison, James 
Minroe, and George Washington! Where but 
in Virginia could this be possible? Old West- 
moreland county covers itself with glory in the 
marvelous sons she gave to America when the 
infant republic most needed them. 

Leaving Richmond for a return visit we reach 
Jamestown, Yorktown and Williamsburg. 

It is often said that Virginia history was born 
at Jamestown May 13, 1607. Yea, and not only 
Virginia history but the history of the United 
States began on that same date, for the English 
settlement at Jamestown antedates the Plymouth 
thirteen and 
“When the Mayflower arrived Virginia was a 
colony of eleven plantations making laws for 
their government and asserting the rights of 
sritish subjects in the New World.” 


settlement by one-half years. 


The greatest interest to visitors at Jamestown 
today centers around the historic churches; of 
these there were five. A number of State 
Houses were built on the island, but only the 
foundation of the Third State House may be 
seen. Here it was that Bacon demanded a com- 
mission to protect the people from the Indians—- 
the first step of liberty in this country. 

As we ramble over the island and contrast our 
country as it is today with what it was when 
the little band of Englishmen made the first per- 
manent settlement we exclaim in amazement— 
“Tas it been only about three hundred years!” 

Yorktown is dotted with markers; here is 
where Rochambeau bottled up the English 
ships; there is where LaFayette stood; yonder 
is the Surrender Field where the Red Coats 
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stacked arms; hard by is the spot on which 
Washington and LaFayette stood like brothers, 
as they were, while the british band played, 
The World Is Turning Upside Down. 
Williamsburg is being restored to its Colonial 
beauty. Owing to the splendid spirit of Rocke- 
feller this little city will rise once more a seven- 
teenth century capital in a twentieth century 
community. 
Our visit to 
Richmond was postponed but the drive along 
the excellent highway from Richmond to Wash- 


Here our plans were delayed. 


ington soothed our ruffled tempers and in a short 
time we found ourselves at the nation’s capital 
founded by and named for the great Virginian, 
the peer of all heroes of history, George Wash- 
ington. 

Its location is the result of a political com- 
promise between Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The Constitution of 1787 had 
authorized the location of a national capital and 
when Congress met in New York in 1790 the 
question was placed before the people. Many 
The North 
led by Hamilton was opposed to locating the 
national capital on the banks of the Potomac 
largely because the South led by Jefferson want- 
ed it located there. Hamilton and Jefferson were 
bitter political enemies. 

Hamilton had a bill before Congress that State 
war debts should be assumed by the Federal 
government, which bill found little favor in the 
South. 

However, Hamilton agreed to the demands of 
the South to locate the capital on the banks of 
the Potomac, provided Jefferson would bring 
enough votes to his aid to pass his bill. 


localities competed for the honor. 


It was 
carried by a small majority. Thus was located 
our nation’s capital. 

The symmetry and beauty of the city is the 
result of plans by Washington, Jefferson and a 
French engineer, Charles Pierre L’Enfant. 

What a hallowed spot is Arlington! How we 
love every inch of its sacred soil! 

It was built in 1802 by George Washington 
-arke Custis, the adopted son of Washington. 
It was a home of hospitality where distinguished 
Americans and Europeans were entertained. 

Here were married June 30, 1830, Lieutenant 


Robert E. Lee and Mary Custis. The happiness 
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and brilliancy of their home were supreme, byt 
sad days came. When Lee resigned his commis. 
sion in the United States Army and raised his 
sword in defense of his native State and of the 
South the Federal government confiscated Ar. 
lington and it is used as a cemetery for naval 
Many years later the United 
States paid Mrs. Lee’s heirs for her home. 


and army officers. 


In 1861 General Lee wrote, “Arlington may 
be destroyed but they cannot take away the re. 
membrances of the spot and the memories of 
those that rendered it sacred.” These will be 
ours as long as life will last, and these we can 
preserve. 

“To Lee, duty was the sublimest word in the 
English language.” 

The heart of the South cannot be alienated 
from Arlington. “In one part of the cemetery 
we see the mast of the Maine flanked by pla- 
toons and companies and regiments of soldiers 
who died that tyranny should be driven from the 
Western Hemisphere and that Cuba should be 
free.” 

seyond the mast of the Maine is the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier; not far away rests his 
buddies, heroes of the World War. 

Here are buried 16,000 soldiers; here “Glory 
guards with solemn round the bivouac of the 
dead.” 

Just across the Potomac is Alexandria teeming 
with historical interest the majority of which 
centers around Washington and Lee. These are 
all indicated on the tourist map by numbers 
keyed to the markers which dot the town. 

We rest a few minutes at Fairfax to read the 
will of Washington in his own handwriting and 
in the courtyard we view the memorial to the 
first Confederate soldier who fell in the War 
3etween the States. 

U. S. Route No. 50 leads 
Winchester. 


from Fairfax to 
This is one of the oldest roads i 
the country ; for a hundred years it was known 
as the “Little River Turnpike.” It was the 
means of communication between the Valley o 
Virginia and Alexandria which at that time wa 


the leading market. We pass many places 0! 
Id 


historic interest, the stories of which are 10 
by the markers in a clear and succinct mannet: 
sut stop! here is “Rosebank,” the birthplace and 
childhood home of General Turner Ashby. It 
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was also the childhood home of Chief Justice 
Marshall. We pause and lift our hats as we 
pass. 

The thriving town of Winchester has stub- 
bornly resisted the devastation of three wars— 
the French and Indian War, the Revolutionary 
War, and the War Between the States. The 
names of the streets proudly proclaim this fact. 
At least three generals had their headquarters 
in this town. It is an important vantage point 
of the Shenandoah Valley, consequently was 
hotly contested during the War Between the 
States, having changed hands seventy times dur- 
ing that period, four times in one day! 

We regret that space forbids that we write 
at length of Daniel Morgan who rose by merit 
alone from a day laborer to a military genius, 
his every act motivated by the spirit of patriot- 
ism. He fought Braddock, Lord Dunmore and 
in the Revolutionary War his Scotch-Irish rifle- 
men were among the first volunteers to reach 
Boston. It is inspiring to think of him the 
evening before the battle of Cowpens, going 
among the volunteers and helping them with 
their weapons, teasing them about their sweet- 
hearts, laughing at the prospect of “cracking his 
whip over Tarleton’s head the next day.” His 
optimistic spirit spread among the soldiers and 
they slept while Morgan spent the entire night 
on his knees praying to God for victory! He 
was a great patriot. After the close of the War 
he helped to quell the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Pennsylvania and in 1796 was elected to Con- 
gress. In reverence we bow at the grave of 
Morgan and are grateful for the markers which 
tell his story. 

A building which quickens the heart-beat is 
the John Handley Public School, located in a 
/j-acre tract and accommodating 2,000 pupils 
from the kindergarten through high school. We 
peed away lest we break the tenth command- 
ment. 

U.S. Route No. 11 leads through Shenandoah 
Valley, far famed for its scenic beauty, prosper- 
ty and culture of its people. 

The “Valley Pike” was the first macadam road 
in Virginia. Jack- 


Here abound battle fields. 
‘on’s Valley Campaign is a noted one and is 
studied by military men the world over. If you 
ae looking for a good story read of Charlotte 
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Hillman, the keeper of the toll gate on the Val- 
ley Pike during Sheridan’s raid. 

Numerous markers tell the story of episodes 
and incidents. 

If it so happens that you are not acquainted 
with Rev. John Peter Gabriel Muhlenburg write 
to Woodstock for information concerning him 
and his unique entrance into the Revolutionary 
War. He was pastor of the Lutheran Church 
there in 1775. 

At Harrisonburg we see among other places 
of appeal “Stonleigh,” Dr. Walter Reed’s home. 
His home was used as Sheridan’s headquarters 
during the Valley raid. We rejoice in our State 
Teachers’ College at Harrisonburg and in all 
teachers’ colleges in Virginia and elsewhere. 

You will have to see the inscriptions on the 
Lee Highway markers if you would appreciate 
their invaluable contribution to history. 

Staunton, located at the intersection of State 
highways, north and south, east and west, is 
the largest city in the Valley. 

It enjoys the distinction of having inaugurated 
a form of municipal government which is being 
used largely in the United States. The Episco- 
pal Church there was built in early colonial days 
and has been kept in excellent condition. The 
spirit of the Revolution pervades the very at- 
mosphere of this church, for here the General 
Assembly of Virginia found refuge having been 
driven from Richmond and Charlottesville by 
Cornwallis. 

The enduring shadows of the personalities of 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson and Richard 
Henry Lee still linger within its walls. 

It was growing late but we could not leave 
the city until we had viewed the birthplace of 
“our war president who led the United States 
and the world through its most recent and great- 
est crisis.” Dr. FE. A. Anderman had this to say 
of Wilson: “I may be permitted the reflection 
that something less of malice in the hearts of 
his enemies, something more of compromise in 
his own heart, and something more of political 
genius and firm purpose in the hearts of those 
who held the faith, and there might have been 
another world.” 

The drive from Staunton to Charlottesville, 
en the Jefferson Highway, State Route No. 39, 
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is one of unsurpassed scenic beauty not only in |’urchase and obtained vast concessions from the 
Virginia but in the whole world. Indians. He aided in selecting the design for 

To write of Charlottesville for Virginia teach- the National Capitol, designed Virginia’s Capitol, 
ers is like carrying coals to Newcastle. Char- Monticello, and the original group of buildings 
lottesville and Jefferson are one and indivisible. at the University of Virginia, founding that in- 
We will not attempt to write of this just now, stitution. He was the champion of universal] 
but here is a paragraph which we hope every cducation for all the people. He was twice elect- 
teacher in the State will require her pupils to ed President of the United States.” (Irom The 
memorize : Virginia Historic Highway.) 

“What other American has left more perma Necessarily we have omitted a great many 
nent results in the fabric of our life than the things; nothing has been said of our great 
versatile genius of Thomas Jefferson? He in- Southwest, of Tidewater Virginia, but we love 
vented the letter copying press, the improved every foot of her soil, her traditions, her accom- 
plow, the office swivel chair, the camping stool]. plishments and her history. 

He started the fashion of wearing long trousers. What shall we say of Richmond ? 

He was the first to use the threshing machine, Seloved city in war, 

to experiment in crop rotation, and to use the Beloved city in peace, 

chicken incubator. He introduced the successful Beloved city in the heart of every 
cultivation of rice and olives in this country. Virginian. 

He was the first American prison reformer, the Why travel in Europe, why travel even in the 
first to suggest the Panama Canal. He secured United States until you have first visited every 
the adoption of the decimal system of currency, section of Virginia? 

founded the first mint, drafted the manual of The State Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, 
parliamentary practice still in use by delibera- Virginia, will gladly send you information con- 
tive bodies, drew bills repealing the laws of cerning how easily and interestingly this can be 
Primogeniture and Entail. He wrote the Vir- done. 

ginia Statute for Religious l'reedom and_ the Northern schools, colleges, organizations and 
American Declaration of Independence. He sent tourists are taking advantage of Virginia His- 
off the expeditions of Lewis and Clark and Lieu- tory on Wheels. Shall not Virginians rejoice in 
tenant Pike. He accomplished the Louisiana — this? 


Project in Physical Education 


By GEORGE D. FLOYD, Physical Training Director, Norfolk County Schools 


N THE study and development of physical recommends exercises needed for defects, and. 
educational department of Norfolk county in any case. demonstrates exercises to any pupil 
schools there has been found a growing who desires it. In most cases the pupils have 
need for corrective exercises. To meet this de- been found highly interested in their welfare 
mand the physical director has mapped out a after they have found out about their defects 
“test” which will remedy the most pronounced Most of them are anxious to correct these, and 
defects found among school children. it is the duty of every teacher to help them do s0. 
In this county the nurse examines the girls Early in the first semester these “tests” are 
and checks the said defects on the “test” sent given to the principal. He appoints two teach 
out previously by the physical director. After ers to take charge of the work. They, assisted 
the nurse has made the examinations the papers by the physical director, carry out the prescribed 
are left with each principal; he, in turn, gives program. 
them to the physical director when due at the Part 1, 2, and 3 on given test are stunts and 
school. He examines the papers, checks and are worked out independently by each pupil 
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apart from the regular physical education lesson. 

Interest as well as help is expected from these 
divisions, 1, 2, and 3, as most of the work will 
be done out of doors. 

As soon as a stunt is mastered the pupil asks 
the teacher in charge to inspect his work; if up 
to standard his record is checked on the test. 

In part three after the physical director has 
femonstrated artificial respiration, which he will 
jo to groups of thirty five or forty at a time, 
n9 student should be allowed to demonstrate in 
turn to a teacher until a week’s time has elapsed 
between time exercise is demonstrated by physi- 
al director and that of the pupils. 

At present corrective work is being done by 
the high school girls with some few from the 
Sth, 6th, and 7th grades. However, in the near 
future work will be extended throughout the 
grades. 

All stunt work should be completed by the 
first week in May. 

For further explanation see chart given below. 

Test for High School Girls 

Test Started - 
_. School___--- 

_.. Weight_____. Annual Gain_ --- 
Posture Good _- Head Erect ------- 
Back Straight - Fiat Chest._....... 
Good Arches___.... Other Defects__---------- 
Does she show good muscular activity 


Name 
Height_ 


Muscles : 
nd ability to carry on ordinary play activity ? 
ltis the purpose to discover through tests the 
xisting degree of skill, ability and co-ordination 
fevery girl in school. Girls failing in the tests 
fe not given work which would only lead up to 
passing the test but are given a varied program 
{sports and rhythm working on the theory that 
ageneral improvement in skill and co-ordination 
ill lead to improved ability in the particular 
‘kills given in the tests which we intend to fol- 
Wup and also corrective work. 

PART I. 
each stunt. 


Three trials allowed for 
- if 


Agility. 
If pupil passes test mark “ves 


” 


, 


ne fails mark “no.’ 
Heel Knock (To jump up knocking the heels 
together twice during the jump) 


“Slap Soles (To jump up three times in succes- 


sion lifting the feet backward and slapping the 
soles with the hands) 

3. Sit Up (To test abdominal muscles. 
folded on chest support given at toes. 
and return four times in good form) 

4. Lying to Standing (From lying with arms 
folded on chest stand without using arm to 
aid) 

5. Somersault (Landing on feet) 

6. Backward Roll 

7. Head Stand 

‘ailure to do five out of seven give “no” as 


Arms 
Sit up 


the result 


PART II. include skills which 

might conceivably be needed in life situations. 

1. Target (Three trials to hit a target two feet 
square with Base Ball 25 feet) 

2. Rope Climb (To one’s own height ) 

3. Rope Descent (From one’s own height ) 

4. Abdominal (From hanging lift both knees to 


Planned to 


5. Rope Throw (Throw a coiled rope distance of 
25 feet into frame. Life situation to throw a 
rope to a drowning person. Frame represents 
average reach of drowning person) 

6.50 yard dash in 12 seconds 

7. Balance (Walk a painted line on floor placing 
free heel at toe of supporting foot and eyes 

Return with eyes 

ralk; a deviation of six inches is 


fixed on opposite wall. 
closed same 
permitted. When more occurs stop person 

taking test to return to line and continue. If 

stopped more than three times during return, 

she is disqualified) 

Failure to do five out of seven give “no” as 
the result ~_-__- 

PART III. Artificial 
Respiration will be demonstrated by the Physi- 
All high school girls will be ex- 


Artificial Respiration : 


cal Director. 
pected to administer artificial respiration, wit- 
nessed by the teacher. 

Miss has demonstrated Artificial Res- 
piration in my presence. 





—- Teacher. 


All test papers are kept by pupils and ones 
who need corrective work will be given special 
exercises which will be found on the back of 


this sheet. Papers will be collected May Ist. 
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Apparent Personality and Its Effect on Teaching 


By H. RICHARDSON, Principal, Thomas Jefferson School, Suffolk 


ERSONALITY is the vaguely indefinable 
quality of making a pleasing contact with 


another person. People often think of 


personality as being a quality which is only God 


given and which cannot be cultivated. We say 
that one person has a delightful personality and 
think we are describing a definite characteristic. 
People whom we like very much generally do not 
have outstanding qualities that attract us to them. 
We see people, or things, and they appear pleas- 
ing tous. If we think of a person as being like- 
able, or of their appearance as being pleasing, we 
do not think whether or not any particular aspect 
We are attracted or re- 
We may be 


of the whole pleases us. 
pelled by the person as a whole. 
attracted to a person because their clothes are 
well chosen, their eyes are expressive, their hair 
is properly groomed, their voice is well modulated 
and pleasing, etc., but we do not think of these 
things separately. We often think well of people 
who in some ways are offensive to us. Even 
our best friends have little mannerisms which we 
These things are like unsightly 
scratches on a masterpiece. We are attracted to 
these people in spite of the things we do not like 
about them. If we ever pause to think of these 
people as being without their offensive peculiari- 
ties we think better of them. A perfect friend 
would be a friend who did not in any way offend 
us. People, or things, which we do not like we 
do not like for very definite reasons. If one 
makes an inventory of the people he does not like 
he will discover these things. Often we do not 
like people because of arrogance, impatience, 
snobbery, or sarcasm. Other people we do not like 
because they continually bore us with pet expres- 
sions, peculiar mannerisms, etc. If these unlike- 
able qualities over-balance the likeable qualities 
we know definitely that we do not like the person. 


do not like. 


Everyone who has been through school re- 
members teachers who taught and were liked and 
teachers who taught well in spite of their per- 
sonality. Some teachers we remember working 
for because we liked them. Some teachers we 
remember working for without spirit because we 
did not like them. I remember being taught or- 
ganic chemistry in spite of the fact that the man 


who taught it had a habit which continually se 
my nerves on edge. This man was a great 
teacher because he could teach in spite of this 
habit he had of drawing breath through his teeth 
in a peculiar manner. One is led to wonder what 
a great teacher he would be if he did not have 
this habit. His personality was effective in Spite 
of this preventable handicap. I also remember 
a man whose teaching was thoroughly negatived 
by the fact that he continually repeated one set of 
words. These words were his campus nickname 
and nothing he said in his lecture could pass the 
barrier of the ridiculous he thus set up. 

The effectiveness of any teacher’s work is often 
decided by the impression she makes upon her 
students. If the students are forced to occupy 
the class period listening to continually repeated 
words, or watching the unceasing repetition of 
peculiar habits, they will not learn much. Such 
oddities call attention to themselves and thus de- 
tract from the work of the teacher. I have made a 
canvas of a group of teachers to find some of 
these often repeated words. The ones most fre- 
quently occurring are “all right.” Without an ex- 
ception this was one of the pet expressions of 
every teacher. Some others occupying front ranks 
were, “now, now. then, that’s right, etc.” Let us 
try to determine what effect these words will 
When they are often re- 
peated the students notice them. This momen- 
tarily takes attention from the intended train of 
thought. If a student’s attention is thus fre- 
quently taken from the central idea he loses the 
object which the teacher is seeking. Besides this, 


have in a classroom. 


the constant repetition of a word, or action, be- 
comes monotonous and causes a blot on the 
All teachers realize the 
futility of repeatedly tapping a desk bell. At first 


teacher’s personality. 


it serves to attract attention, then becomes monot- 
onous, and if continued becomes funny. 

When Benjamin Disraeli made his first speech 
in Parliament he drew a storm of laughter. He 
discovered that this was brought about by his odd 
He improved by noting his 
Teachers 
should do this same thing to try to get rid of any 
little detracting habits of manner or speech. 


dress and speech. 
peculiarities and getting rid of them. 
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FACTS CONCERNING ONE, TWO, AND THREE-ROOM SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 
SESSION 1928 - 1929 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


Ii purpose of this article is to give the 
[| sccompanying statistics in a convenient 

form for quick reference and to draw cer- 
tain conclusions from them that may guide rural 
school administrators and teachers in their ef- 
fort to improve rural education: 

I. Thirty nine per cent of the total enrolment 
of white children in the public schools of Vir- 
vinia are being trained in one, two, and three- 
room schools. Fifty two per cent of the county 
children are in these three types of schools. 
These two facts alone show us the importance 
of the small rural school in our system, and yet 
itis declared to be our weakest link. 


IJ. The average salary of teachers in one, 
two, and three-room schools is about $577. The 
average salary of white teachers of our county 
elementary schools is only $611. The city school 
teacher draws a salary of $1,413, twice as much 
This dis- 
paragement for rural education is due to two 
things—the short term of the small rural school 
usually holds. 


as the rural school teacher draws. 


Promoters and advocates of bet- 
ter rural schools should work for a nine months’ 
school and a uniform salary for certificates. A 
rural teacher holding a Normal Professional cer- 
tificate should draw about the same salary the 





| Number of one-room schools 
Number of two-room schools 
Number of three-room schools . 
Number of schools of the three types . 


Number of rooms in the three types of schools 

Number of teachers in the three types (assuming every room has a teacher) 
Number of teachers for elementary grades in counties 

Number of pupils in county elementary schools. 


Number of pupils per teacher . 


Number of pupils in one-room schools deventing 38 | per sensor) 


Number of pupils in two-room schools . 
Number of pupils in three-room schools . 
Number of pupils in the three types of schools 


Per cent of county elementary schools in the three types. . ........ 52 


Average salary of county elementary teachers . 


Average salary of teachers in three types of schools (evtionatel) 
Per capita cost of instruction in county elementary schools 

Per capita cost of instruction in city elementary schools 

Per capita cost of instruction in one, two, and three-room schools 


Average length of city schools in days 


Average length of one, two, and three-room chests y 


Average salary of city school teachers . 
Average salary of county school teachers . 


(Statistics are for white schools only) 


1,766 
859 

259 

2,884 
4,261 
4,261 

. 7,917 
. 307,060 
38 

67,108 
65,284 
29,526 
161,918 


- $611.00 
. $577.00 
$15.00 
$33.54 
$14.40 
182 

140 
$1,413.00 
- $679.00 
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city school teacher holding the same certificate 
draws. 

III. The per capita cost of instruction in one, 
two, and three-room schools is less than $15.00. 
This is hardly half of the per capita cost for in- 
struction in city elementary schools. In 1924 
there were 2,064 one-room schools in Virginia 
for white children. Counting 33 pupils for each 
teacher, we get a total enrolment of 68,112 pu- 
pils in this type of school. At that time the 
average salary of teachers in one-room schools 
was $407. ‘This gave a total expenditure of 
$840,048 for instruction in one-room schools and 
a per capita cost of $12.33. The per capita cost 
on enrolment for one-room schools has not in- 
creased very much since that time. In other 
words, almost three times as much money is be- 
ing spent for the education of the city child in 
the grades as is being spent for the education of 
the rural child in a one-room school. 

IV. The average length of school term for 
one, two, and three-room schools is about 140 
days. The average length for city schools is 
182. 
gets fourteen months less training in going 
through the grades than the urban child. 

V. The small rural schools of Virginia are 
being taught by teachers holding [Elementary 
Many of them are being 


The rural child in these schools, therefore, 


certificates or less. 
taught by teachers holding Provisional Elemen- 
tary. The lowest grade of certificates naturally 
gravitate to these small rural schools. 

VI. Most of the small rural schools are taught 
by teachers with less than three years of ex- 
The O’Shea Survey, page 30, makes 
“The fact that the teacher turn- 


perience. 
this statement : 
over is very great in Virginia (in many counties 
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at least one-third of the rural school teachers 
are teaching their first year and throughout the 
entire State the length of service of a teacher 
is much less than ten years), it becomes import- 
ant that teachers should be well trained before 
they enter the profession.” No business can wel] 
succeed with a service turnover of thirty three 
and one third per cent. Our big businesses are 
built up around the continued presence of some 
efficient personality. One of the characteristics 
of the old Academy was the permanency of an 
efficient teacher. 

VII. These statistics show that the small rural 
school is the weakest link in our educational Sys- 
tem; yet 161,000 children out of the 307,000 
white children enroled in the county elementary 
schools for the session of 1928-1929 were taught 
in these schools. Virginia is largely a rural 
State ; seventy per cent of her people live in the 
open country. These people have a right to eff- 
cient schools. The city schools and the larger 
schools of the country are efficient. The one, 
two, and three-room schools enroling at least 
one half of our rural children deserve first at- 
tention. The O’Shea Survey, page 13, makes 
this statement: “Rural education is inferior to 
urban education in Virginia in every essential 
factor. There are inadequate school facilities 
for rural children; educational equipment is in- 
ferior; the salaries paid rural teachers and their 
academic and professional training are below 
what is required in the cities. Supervision of 
rural education is defective. Virginia has made 
commendable progress in the last decade in the 
improvement of rural education, but it is still 


inferior to urban education.” 


State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


T THE last session of the General Assem- 
bly there was much legislation pertain- 
ing to the public school system of the 

State. Among the more important changes made 
in the laws were the following: 

Provision was made-for a school session of 
160 days which represents a progressive step, the 


present statutory requirements being a_ school 
session of 140 days. 

The retail price for textbooks was fixed at 4 
maximum of fifteen per cent added to wholesale 
price, f. o. b., publisher, the present maximum 
retail price being twenty per cent added to whole- 


sale. 
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The State Board of Education was authorized 
0 withhold loans from the Literary Fund for 
xhool building purposes to counties in default 
of their payments to the fund and to the coun- 
ties more than six months in arrears in the pay- 
ment of interest due on moneys borrowed from 
the Literary Fund. 

In the appointment of division superintendents 
by county and city school boards, an amendment 
t the law requires that before a division super- 
intendent may be appointed by a county or city 
school board publication of notices that an ap- 
yointment is to be made shall be given. Recent 
legislation also provides that before appointing 
members of the county school board, the elec- 
oral board shall give public notice through a 
newspaper circulated in the county. 

In incorporated towns of not less than a thou- 
and population, separate school districts may be 
established, and the State Board of Education is 
authorized to make loans from the Literary Fund 
to such town districts. 

Under the present law near relatives of mem- 
ters of school boards may not be employed as 
teachers in the counties under the jurisdiction of 
their relatives. An amendment to this section 
diminates that provision, thus permitting rela- 
tives of school board members to teach in the 
public schools of such counties. 

The section on school attendance was amended 
as to make it legal for children of persons re- 
‘ding on any Federal, military or naval reser- 
ation, within the geographical boundaries of a 
ounty or city, to attend the public schools of 
such county or city. 

An amendment to the compulsory education 
aw specifies that parents or guardians shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor if they fail to comply 
with the compulsory education law and that each 
ay’s failure shall constitute a separate offense. 
‘nother amendment to the compulsory education 
aw extends the provisions of that law to deaf 
and blind children. 


JOIN THE PARTY TO COLUMBUS 


Why not all Virginians travel in a party to the 
annual meeting of the N. FE. A., Columbus, Ohio, 
June 28-July 42 
nthe Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 
Wale, Richmond, Virginia, for information as to 


Virginia headquarters will be 


Write C. J. Heat- 


‘otel and pullman reservations. 


THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


NO REASON FOR NOT STUDYING 


Edison is said to have absorbed even during 
his boyhood every book he could find on the 
subject of electricity and filled fifty notebooks 
with the gleanings of his insatiable quest. His 
method of study is undoubtedly best—for the 
genius. J*or the others, colleges are provided. 
If they cannot attend the colleges, directed study 
by the correspondence method, orderly, stimu- 
lating, logical, arranged for the easiest possible 
acquisition and guided by instructors carefully 
this device of home 
study opens wide the doors of opportunity. 


chosen for their competence 


“A Survey of English Literature,” “Rural 
Social Economics,” “Public Health” to satisfy 
the requirements of the West Law, “Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in the High School,” “United 
States Government,” and “Mathematics of Fi- 
nance,” new courses prepared largely in response 
to the demands of teachers, are announced in 
the expanded catalogue of home study courses 
Each 
subject is taught by a member of the University 
faculty, and the work is as nearly as practicable 
equivalent to similar courses given in the regular 


offered by the University of Virginia. 


and summer sessions. 


Credit for the successful completion of home 
study assignments is allowed by the State Board 
of Education toward the raising and renewal 
of teachers’ certificates, only the elementary cer- 
tificate being excepted. Investigation has dem- 
onstrated that of all groups teachers are most 
aggressive in secking to improve their proficien- 
cy through formally organized study, and they 
are relied upon to furnish the nucleus of enrol- 
ments, both in cultural and “background” 
courses as well as in strictly professional sub- 


jects. 

Readers of the Virginia Journal may obtain 
a copy of the new home study catalogue by send- 
ing this notice or a postal card request to the 
Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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Department of High School Principals 





| Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 








wrote in 1632, “He (the teacher) must stand 

on an elevated platform, and, keeping all 
scholars in sight at once, allow none of them to 
do anything but attend and look at him. He 
must imbue them with the notion that the mouth 
of the teacher is a spring from which streams 
of knowledge issue and flow over them, and that, 
whenever they see the spring open, they should 
place their attention like a cistern beneath it, and 
thus allow nothing that flows forth to escape.” 
The cistern plan has not disappeared from edu- 
cational practices in democratic America. The 
filling-station conception still lingers in some 
classrooms. 


| N THE Great Didactic, John Amos Comenius 


Lecturing has been defined by Slasson in his 
happy phrase as “that mysterious process by 
which the contents of the notebook of the teach- 
er are transferred through the instrumentation 
of the fountain pen to the notebook of the pupil, 
without passing through the mind of either.” 


How to get some honest-to-goodness work 
out of pupils is the question that has been to 
the fore in every faculty group discussion since 
the beginning of the organized school. The 
answer to this question when found will lie, per- 
haps, in the simple but fundamental truth that 
all learning is active, no learning is passive; that 
interest is the powerhouse of activity; that pu- 
pils will usually become interested in what they 
work at and that all pupils can be led to work 
at something which, if not worth while in itself, 
will evolve into useful activity under the inspir- 
ation of good leadership. In our opinion, one 
of the very happy trends in the present day 
teaching program is the tendency to substitute 
pupil work for teacher talk. 


Guidance Study of College Freshmen 
A recent study of 2,400 college freshmen from 
high schools and preparatory schools in Vir- 
ginia, made by C. J. Hyslup, assistant director, 
division of trade and industrial education, State 
Board of Education, shows that 32.2% of these 
freshmen are taking a course which prepares 


them to follow the vocation of their parents 
or some member of their immediate family; 
12.1% are taking courses similar to those studied 
by persons who influenced them to attend cdl- 
lege. Another interesting finding in connection 
with this study is that 24.8% have selected 
courses pursued at one time or another by some. 
one whom they admire. The remainder of the 
group, 30.5%, are not following courses similar 
to those taken by their friends or parents. The 
occupation of the parents and friends of college 
freshmen, according to this study, has much 
to do in influencing the vocational choice of the 
student. 

The educational training of the parents of 
these 2,400 college freshmen, according to Hys- 
lup’s study, is as follows: 


Fathers 
Less than grammar school 8.1% 
Grammar school graduates-_-__- 20.4% 
Non-graduates of high schoois_-20.2% 
High School graduates_________ 17.9% 
Non-graduates of college 

College graduates -_._.-_.-..-- 15.3% 


Mothers 
72% 
19.0% 
19.1% 
21.1% 
21.1% 
12.2% 


Educational Training 


An Announcement 

The Annual Report of the Public High Schools 
has been issued for several years as a separate 
bulletin of the State Department of Education. 
The Report for the school session of 1928-29 is 
issued as a section of the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) In the interest of economy; 
(2) to emphasize the fact that the program of 
secondary education is an integral part of Vit 
ginia’s whole system of public education, and not 
a separate and more or less optional part; amd 
(3) to avoid duplication of statistical data, which 
is necessary when separate reports are made. 

If this plan of presenting the summary of the 
year’s work of the high schools is found not t 
meet the needs of superintendents, high school 
principals and teachers, and others directly co™ 


cerned with secondary education as adequatel’ 


and as conveniently as has been formerly done 
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by the use of the separate bulletin, the former 
lan of reporting the work of the secondary 
schools will be re-established. 


Copies of the Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction are being mailed to 
the principals of all standard public high schools. 








What the Primary Grades Can Do in 
Public School Music 


By STELLA LOTTS ano SARA LEVY, Waverly Schools, Waverly 
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lif’ Toy Symphony or Rhythm Orchestra 

is being used in the first and second grades 

of the Waverly schools where it is of 
great assistance in developing in the pupils many 
fine qualities of citizenship as well as a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of public school music. 
Many readers of the Journal are no doubt fa- 
miliar with children’s orchestras. We wish to 
tell something of the one we have organized in 
our school. 

In the fall, in order to try to find out just 
what talent we had, we decided that an attempt 
to organize an orchestra would not be a bad 
plan. ‘There were seventy nine children in the 
two grades but as usual we found “monotone,” 
“don’t care” and “I can’t” types. As it is usually 
easier to work with a small group, we selected 
five of our very best voices from each grade. 
These children were given such instruments as 
kazoos, triangles, clappers, bells, drum, tam- 
bourines and toy saxaphones. First, we began 
with very easy first grade songs and worked on 
thythm and co-operation. 

Fortunately, one of the elementary teachers, 
very capable musician, help- 


In less than two months we had twenty eight 
children in our orchestra, which showed an in- 
crease in interest and ability. Their enthusiasm 
reached the stage at which there was a desire 
to make an appearance in public. This, they 
did by giving a concert in the school auditorium 
Each child was dressed in a tin 
soldier costume, which added to the effectiveness. 


in December. 


We feel safe in saying that the orchestra has 
been a great help to the group. Besides teach- 
ing in a most fascinating way the fundamentals 
of why there is music, we find it has taught our 
pupils many other things. They have acquired 
such habits as being alert, attentive, and being 
able to overcome self-consciousness. This con- 
centrated effort and co-operation in the role of 
an orchestra has given each child an opportunity 
to develop his personality. The idea is kept be- 
fore the group that each child has his part to 
play and that the success of the orchestra does 
not depend upon the individual or a few but 
upon each member of the little musical unit as 
a whole. 





ed the children a great deal 
by accompanying them on 
the piano. In 


this valuable assistance, we 


addition to 


soon found it necessary to 
have an orchestra director. 
We were astonished to find 
alittle six year old boy whe 
las what we might call a 
perfect sense of rhythm. His 
ideas of interpretation are 
Most original. We find hirn 


mstinctively using crescendo 








and diminuendo expression. 





The Toy Symphony or Rhythm Orchestra, 
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Ex officio Members of the Board 

Robert W. House, President, Salem. 

B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Robert W. House, President, Salem; B. F. Walton, Lawrence- 
ville; Miss Nellie Smithey, Roanoke; H. D. Wolff, Petersburg; 
Miss Maude Glenn, Big Stone Gap. 








NEW STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Its Two Major Tasks 


The new State Board of Education held its sec- 
ond meeting March 26 at the State Department 
of Education. The word “new” is applicable 
from a number of view points. Its members were 
appointed by the Governor and not elected by 
the Senate as formerly from a list of eligibles 
stipulated in the constitution. Its personnel is 
largely made up of so-called “lay members” in- 
stead of representatives from college faculties, 
school superintendents, and ex officio members. 


Only three of its members have had any dire¢ 
experience in dealing with the problems of edy. 
cation and only one of these three has had 4 
long and intimate experience in dealing with the 
problems of teaching and the supervision of ip- 
struction and has been for a number of years q 
practical and successful administrator of a school 
system. Only.one has ever been a member of 
the State In this connection it 
should be remembered that the State Superin- 


3oard before. 


tendent is no longer a member or an official of 
the Board but is now the executive officer of the 
soard. 
tasks and new responsibilities. 


This then is a “new” board facing new 


The State Board for its initial task is faced 
with two major duties—the distribution of an 
equalization fund of $500,000 and the adoption of 
textbooks for the public schools of the State. 
The first calls for a policy that is new and com- 
paratively untried in the field of administration 
and support of public education. A few States, 
notably the States of Alabama, Georgia and 
North Carolina, recently have set aside funds 
to be distributed on the basis of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity for all the children. These 
states in their effort to settle upon a fair anda 
reasonable basis for the distribution of such a 
fund have met with many complicated difficulties 
and apparently no highly satisfactory system has 
yet been evolved to carry out the intent of sucha 
fund. At first blush it seems a simple matter to 
select the group of so-called backward counties 
in the State and appropriate from this State fund 
a sufficient amount to bring the schools of these 
counties up to an average minimum standard as 
to quality of instruction and the length of the 
school term. Such a plan would pauperize one 
group of counties and penalize another group 
which have voluntarily agreed to a tax rate suf: 
ficient to obtain a superior system of schools. 
This, however, is but a superficial view of the 
matter. A closer and more statesmanlike view 
of the problem reveals that other factors are it- 
volved in making a fair and equitable distribu 
tion of such a fund. The question of the extent 
to which a county has gone in the effort to maif- 
tain at least a minimum standard of educational 
facilities is a highly important consideration. I 
will be the task of the State Board of Educa 
tion to set up these minimum standards and to 
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termine in the case of a given county as to 


yhether it has reasonably measured up to these 


The Board cannot avoid inquiring 


nto the tax rate of the county for school pur- 


oses and even into the assessments of taxable 


values to arrive at an equitable basis for the dis- 


This is the 
st delicate aspect of the problem in view of 


ribution of the equalization fund. 


he possible necessity of requesting a given 
gunty to raise its tax rate for school purposes 
3a condition to participate in the equalization 


und. Otherwise, it might be to the financial 


vantage of a county to continue a low tax and 
ssessment rate and thus place a premium on 
auperism) and penalize other counties which 


have helped themselves in bringing their school 


stem to the highest standard of efficiency. The 


ruth of the Biblical adage is as true in the case 


{counties and institutions as in the case of in- 
lividuals, that to him that hath shall be given 
nd to him that hath not shall be taken away 
ven that which he hath. The wisdom of the 
more modern expression of this policy, “Help 
those who help themselves,” has been demon- 
trated over and over again in the case of indi- 
iduals and institutions alike and applies equally 
swell to the distribution of an equalization 
‘und to the counties of the State. The point is 
that such a policy stimulates initiative and ef- 
tt to attain to higher standards. 

At the last meeting of the State Board, Harris 
lart, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
ubmitted a tentative plan for the distribution of 
he $500,000 equalization Fund. The main feat- 
tes of the plan are three guiding principles: 


|.A supplement to the backward counties to 
bring them up to the minimum of educa- 
tional facilities. 

2A bonus to counties which had already 
largely through local funds provided facili- 
ties beyond the minimum standards. 

}. Aid for the transportation of pupils. 


Going into more detail Mr. Hart sets up the 
ilimum standards for a school and indicates 
me of the main factors to be considered in 
‘orking out a policy for the distribution of the 

“The schoolroom must meet the require- 


«nts of statute and, in addition, must be pro- 


ded with a Sanitary water container, preferably 


three sizes of desks, twenty five lineal feet of 
blackboard, cleaning equipment, such as broom, 
dust cloth and dust pan, and a first-aid kit. The 
schoolhouse shall be provided either with sani- 
tary toilets on the inside or two sanitaries in the 
yard meeting the requirements of the State 
Board of Health. 

“With this minimum educational facility set 
up the State Board shall then determine what 
counties in the Commonwealth are unable with 
present State aid and local funds to meet this 
minimum. The factors for this determination 
shall be: (a) how many pupils are taught every 
day, or the percentage of school population in 
the county in average daily attendance; (b) how 
well are they taught, as indicated by the qualifi- 
cation of teachers ; (c) how long are they taught, 
as measured by the length of term; (d) how 
adequate or inadequate is local support for the 
schools as determined by a study of the value 
of property, tax rate for schools and the budget 
for schools as compared with the total county 
budget. 

“Those counties which apparently are unable 
to raise sufficient local funds added to State aid 
to maintain the above minimum facility shall be 
supplemented from State funds by an amount 
necessary to produce this minimum. This sup- 
plement shall be voted to a county only under 
the following conditions: First—the funds set 
up in the county budget for instruction and oper- 
ation shall be used exclusively for this purpose. 
If a county has incurred an operating debt, this 
debt must be cared for in such fashion that the 
operating funds for the session 1930-31 shall be 
left intact for the maintenance of the minimum 
school facility; otherwise, the increased State 
appropriation and the local county funds may 
be so used that the facilities in the county for 
next session may not show positive improvement 
over the facilities offered at this time. Second— 
the salary scale for teachers adopted by the local 
board shall be such as to invite teachers with 
The 


State Board cannot allow an added supplement 


qualifications not less than the minimum. 


to any county which insists upon maintaining a 
low salary scale, otherwise the regular appropri- 
ation, plus the supplement from the State, would 
of itself be sufficient to meet such salary scale 
and no local funds may have to be used at all. 
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The most important consideration in equalization 
is an equal type of instruction, not an equal term, 
and the salary scale for the backward county 
must be increased to the average of the counties 
of the State in order to invite a higher type of 
instruction. It is suggested that a salary scale 
based upon the following factors would be rea- 
sonably satisfactory : 


(a) For each year of professional or collegiate 
training over and above high school gradu- 
ation an allowance on the salary of $10.00 
per month ; 

For each pupil taught in average daily at- 
tendance an allowance of $2.00 per month 
per pupil. A teacher therefore with two 
years of professional training and teaching 
thirty pupils would receive $80.00 per month. 

A teacher with four years of training and 

teaching thirty pupils should receive $100.00 

per month. 


“The number of teachers to be paid from State 
funds shall be determined by the average daily 
attendance, one teacher being allowed for every 
twenty five pupils in attendance. 

“In isolated communities in which it is im- 
possible to secure a class of twenty five pupils 
and impracticable to consolidate schools, the 
teacher may be allowed, on recommendation of 
the division superintendent and the school board. 
Where only a few pupils may be brought to- 
gether in a community it is recommended that 
an itinerant teacher be employed and in some 
instances it may be found practicable to operate 
an itinerant school. The State 
serve from the funds sufficient amount to assist 


3oard will re- 


in the operation of these small isolated schools. 

“For counties which are maintaining facilities 
beyond the minimum set forth above, the State 
Board will grant a bonus approximately equal 
to one-half of the cost of such added facilities, 
provided these added facilities are maintained on 
a satisfactory basis. This feature of reimburse- 
ment from the elementary fund, as distinguished 
from the equalization fund, seems to be not only 
fair but necessary in order to give encourage- 
ment to those counties which largely from local 
sources have already greatly improved the school 
facilities. If some such arrangement is not set 
up there might be encouragement to such coun- 
ties to drop back to the minimum facility or even 
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below that facility in order to share more largely 
in S.ate aid. 


“It is proposed that all counties be reimbursed 
from special funds at the rate of $5.00 per pupii 
transported, provided the transportation facili- 
ties meet the minimum requirements set up by 


the State Board of Education, and provided fur- 
ther that the consolidation of schools and trans- 
portation of pupils are carried on in a reasonable 
and practicable manner. The determining factor 
in this consideration is whether or not a given 
program of consolidation actually increases the 
If it be 
shown, for instance, that a three-room school is 
closed and the pupils are transported to a con- 


educational facilities in a community. 


soliated school, which is already overcrowded, 
then such consolidation would not be regarded as 
wise or reasonable, and no State allowance could 
be made. 

“A part of the special fund is reserved for ru- 
ral supervision in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. A well trained supervisor for every 
fifty teachers employed will do more to increase 
general efficiency of instruction and to conserve 
State aid, as well as local funds, than any other 
provision which may be set up. The State Board 
will continue to pay for such rural supervisors 
two-thirds of the salary, the local board paying 
one-third, and providing travel expense.” 

At the conference of division superintendents 
March 24-25, where Mr. Hart submitted his plan 
for the distribution of the Equalization Fund, 
the following suggested memoranda were sub- 
mitted as a method of arriving at the amounts 
needed to bring the backward counties to the 
minimum standards. These were presented by 
Superintendents J. J. Kelly, Jr., of Wise county, 
and A. L. Bennett, of Albemarle county. 


1. Determine the number of teachers in each 
county by dividing the attendance for eight 
months term by twenty five. 

. Determine the amount needed to pay teach- 
ers for eight school months on a uniform 
salary schedule, in part determined by trait- 
ing of teachers. 

. The product of the two items above to de- 
termine the teacher cost in any county for 
eight months. 

. From the average local tax rate for the cout 
ties of the State, determine the percentage of 
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such local tax to be used for teachers’ sala- 
ries. Subtract this amount and the amount 
received from the regular State appropria- 
tion from the total salary ccst. Balance in 
any county to be paid in whole or in part by 
the State. Counties having lowest term to 
be given first consideration. 

_ Reserve a sum, say $25,000, for the relieving 
of any unusual local conditions in any coun- 
ty in the State. 


The State Board after hearing the State super- 
ntendent’s plan as outlined above requested that 
letails of the plan be worked out showing exact- 


ly what the backward counties would receive un- 


ler the proposed plan. At the next meeting of 
the State Board further consideration of the plan 
vill be given in the light of more detailed in- 
formation. 

The other major task confronting the new 
State Board of Education is the adoption of text- 
books for the public schools of the State. The 
present contract with the publishers will expire 
July 1, 1930. The Board has authorized these 
contracts to be extended for another year and ap- 
pointed a committee composed of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, J. H. Saunders 
and Miss Rose MacDonald to recommend a 
method of procedure for adopting textbooks for 
the public schools of the State. Final action in 
adopting a list of textbooks for the Virginia pub- 
lic schools will be taken sometime next winter 
0 as to arrange for the new contracts to be put 
into operation July 1, 1931. 


ACCUMULATIVE ABSENCE ALLOWANCE 
—ROANOKE CITY 


For the session 1929-1930 the Roanoke city teachers 
will be allowed accumulative credit for absence to a 
possible maximum of thirty (30) days; that is, such 
part of the ten-day absence allowance for the sessions 
127-1929, inclusive, which was not used by a teacher 
will be added to her ten-day absence allowance of 
929-1920. However, payment for the accumulative 
credit over the ten days absence of 1929-1930 shall be 
withheld until the end of the session and the total 
cost of this accumulative allowance shall be limited for 
the session 1929-1930 to $1,500, to be prorated, if neces- 
‘ary, among teachers entitled to it in proportion to the 
‘mount due them. This accumulative allowance shall 
% applicable only to such teachers as complete the full 
€ssion 1929-1930). 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
E MEETING, MARTINSVILLE, 
MARCH 27-28 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That we strongly re-affirm our position in favor of 
a State-wide policy of rural supervision of instruction. 


2. That we regard illiteracy and near-illiteracy as a 
serious reflection upon the social concepts of a State and 
community and that we pledge ourselves to work for its 
rapid elimination and do urge upon all local and State 
legislative authorities to provide promptly adequate means 
for this task. 


3. That we recommend to the State Board of Educa- 
tion that it add to its staff at an early date a supervisor 
of school music. 


4. That we are gratified to know that the State Depart- 
ment of Education is engaged in an effort to make all 
necessary study of vocational guidance, which we believe 
is a highly important field in modern education, and we 
pledge ourselves to full co-operation. 


5. That we express to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, through the legislative committee of the Virginia 
Education Association, our strong and earnest belief that 
elementary and vocational training and guidance are the 
chief and most urgent educational concerns of the State 
at this time, and that far more liberal support of these 
should have precedence over the establishment of any 
other State-supported colleges and over larger subsidies to 
higher education. 


6. That we believe that a department of education, with 
a secretary in the president’s cabinet, should be estab- 
lished to act as a fact-finding, fact-distributing agency, to 
which the several States might turn for information need- 
ed in improving and developing their public schools. We 
favor such a department because it would make available 
to the schools an information and research service com- 
parable to that provided by the national government for 
other great national interests through the departments of 
agriculture, of commerce and of labor; yet it would do 
so without in any way interfering with the constitutional 
right of the several States to control, administer and su- 
pervise their own schools, nor would it interfere with pri- 
vate and sectarian schools. We, therefore, join the Vir- 
ginia Education Association in their endorsement of this 
movement to create a federal department of education with 
a secretary in the president’s cabinet. 

7. We wish to express our appreciation to Hon. Wilbur 
C. Hall, member of the House of Delegates, and others 
who were instrumental in the success attained by our re- 
tirement legislation during the last session of the General 
Assembly. 

8. That this association approve the appointment of a 
standing committee, composed of one representative from 
each school division of District E, whose duty it shall be 
to make a thorough study of and report annually on the 
educational needs and comparative standing of the dis- 
trict in educational progress and in the economic ability 
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of the respective divisions of the district to pay a fair 
proportion of the cost of a sound and reasonably progres- 
sive school system. 

9. That we urge the teachers of this district to take 
greater interest in the National Education Association by 
becoming members of that organization and by lending 
their aid in promoting the policies of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

10. That we urgently request the local associations to 
make immediate provision for the payment of the fifteen 
cents per teacher district assessment recommended by 
resolution adopted at District E Conference at Danville, 
April 6, 1929. 

11. That we urge those local associations, which have 
not already done so, to adopt a constitution and by-laws. 
in accord with the revised constitution of the State As 
sociation. 

12. That we heartily express our appreciation of the 
presence and assistance, through addresses and otherwise, 
of representatives of the National Education Association, 
of State and other colleges, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and of all others who have contributed to the 
success of our program; that we express our appreciation 
of the unusually fine hospitality shown to the visiting 
teachers by the people of Martinsville, by the women’s 
clubs, service clubs, the school officials of Henry county 
and the officials of the city of Martinsville. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. Peake, Chairman 
FE. W. Paylor 
&. L 


Committee 


H, Johnson 


DISTRICT K MEETING AT APPALACHIA 
MARCH 7-8 


The annual meeting of District K was held on March 
7 and 8 at 
At the first general meeting Thomas D. Eason, secre- 
tary, State 


Appalachia in the high school build ng. 


Z3oard of Education, discussed the needs of 


an equalization fund. C. J. Hyslup, assistant super 


visor of trade and industrial education, stressed the 


need of more vocational guidance in the school system 
The speaker for the Mrs 
John Preston Buchanan, president of the Virginia Fed- 


afternoon meeting was 
eration of Music Clubs and president of the National 
Club of Music in the Mrs. Buchanan stated 


that Virginia’s children should be given a broader and 


Home. 


more vital music program. 

Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle. president of the N. E. A., was 
the speaker on the evening program. She 
briefly the program to which the N. E. A. is committed 
—service to the teaching profession and to the children 


outlined 


of America. 

The last general meeting was held Saturday morn- 
ing. The speakers were Robert W. House, president 
of the Virginia Education and Major 
E. V. Graves, State director of physical education. Mr 
Association 


Association, 


House discussed the Virginia Education 
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program. Mr. Graves gave some suggestions relative 
to the improvement of physical training in the schools 

Group meetings were held Friday morning, Friday 
afternoon, and Saturday morning. Some of the prin- 
cipal speakers were D. W. Peters, supervisor of sec. 
ondary education, and Miss Jane Gifford of New Yor, 

Following the general session Saturday morning the 
business meeting was held. The matter of collecting 
a 15 cent district membership fee, to help finance the 
district organiaztion, was upon motion referred to each 
local organization for consideration. The meeting next 
year is to be held at Tazewell during the first of March 
B. War 
ren, principal, Scott County High School, Dungannon 
Secretary, W. D. Richmond, prin¢ipal, High Schoo 
St. Paul, Wise county. 


The new officers elected are: President, C. 


The following report of the resolutions committee 
was accepted: 

The committee on resolutions begs to submit the fol 
lowing report: 


1. Resolved that we express our appreciation for the 
entertainment and the hospitality shown our associa- 
tion by people of Appalachia, and especially by the 
chamber of commerce, the Community League, the 
Music Club and the high school of Appalachia. 

2. Resolved that thanks of this association be ten- 
dered Vice President Luther F. Addington and th 
various committees assisting him in arranging and 
carrying out an interesting program to a_ successful 
conclusion. 

3. Resolved that we recommend to the Department 
of Education that it add to its staff at an early date a 
supervisor of school music. 

4. Resolved that we 
Wilbur C. } 


and 


express Our appreciation t 
House 0 
furthering 


}[onorable ‘, member of the 


Delegates, others for their part in 
Teachers Retirement legislation at the present sessior 
of the Legislature, and that we pledge our co-operatiot 
to the commission to study school pension plans 

5. Resolved that we urge county school officials tc 
write no teaching contract for a longer period of time 
than it is absolutely certain the term will be main- 
tained. 

6. Resolved that we urge the program committee 0! 
this association to provide more sectional meetings for 
the rural small-school teachers at the Thanksgiving 
meeting. 

7. Resolved that we express our pleasure of having 
among our guests at this meeting Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle 
president of N. E. A.; Robert W. House, president of 
the Virginia Education Association; Thomas D. Eason 
secretary, State Board of Education; D. W. Peters 
supervisor secondary education; C. J. Hyslup, assistant 


supervisor trade and industrial education; Mrs. John 


Preston Buchanan, national president of Music 1 th 
Home Clubs; Major E. V. Graves, supervisor of health 
education; Miss Jane Gifford of the Horace Mann 
School, and the Boy Scouts of Appalachia. 
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8. Resolved that we consider adequate school finances 


«be the prime necessity of continued school progress 


in Virginia today, and we recommend that the Assem- 
bly of Virginia increase the State school appropriation 


by $1,500,000 per year until the State contributes at 


last one-half the cost of instruction in the public schools. 


9 Resolved that, while we appreciate the efforts that 
have been made at this session of the Legislature to 
meet the urgent needs of our school system in such 
matters as an improved teacher-pension plan, we de- 
sire to go on record in favor of a nine-month school 
rm for every child in the Virginia public schools and 
an adequate salary scale for teachers before our asso- 
ciation would urge the adoption of new retirement leg- 
islation, free textbooks, and a liberal arts college for 
women. 3 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. T. Sutherland, Chairman 
B. C. Wolfe 
Z. T. Kyle 

Miss Rhoda Burke 
W. A. Wygal 


WALTER F. JONES, Secretary. 


Signed 


GOVERNOR POLLARD APPROVES 1930 
CHILD HEALTH DAY 


“Parent Co-operation” has been chosen for the cen- 

tral theme of Child Health Day 1930 by the American 
Child Health Association that originated and fostered 
the idea of taking the old spring festival of our fore- 
fathers and dedicating it to the health and welfare of 
children. Virginia is fortunate in having three great 
objectives for enlisting the co-operation of parents; 
the Five Point Child, the Four Point Home, and the 
Preschool Child. 

Governor Pollard has issued the following statement 
regarding the 1930 Child Health Day in Virginia: 
‘The old English custom of observing the Spring 
Festival, dedicated to the health and welfare of chil- 
dren, has happily come to be more and more popular 
n the United States. Realizing that the future of 
‘very country must be based upon its children of today 
should give us a profounder appreciation of our re- 
ponsibility in the proper protection and guidance of 
our youth. 

‘This responsibility rests primarily upon parents, but 
Ss largely shared by public school teachers and all in- 
ittuctors of childhood. I know of nothing which could 
’e nobler than the dedication of our every activity in 
the interest of the children of our nation. ‘The child of 
today is the active citizen of tomorrow.” 

Dr. Mary E. Brydon, Chairman for Child Health 
Vay in Virginia, says: 

“Each year Child Health Day brings something very 
yous to those of us who work to improve the health 
ind welfare of children. We pause, measure our ac- 
mplishments, parade our best, and plan great deeds 
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for the future. We gather our people together through 
the play and beauty idea of the day, and then give 
them some realization of what is needed and what we 
are trying to do for the children of Virginia.” 

Suggestions for featuring Five Point pupils and Four 
Point Homes on Child Health Day may be secured 
from the State Department of Health. Material for 
Child Health Day Celebrations may also be secured 
from the Department. 


AN INTERESTING ATTENDANCE 
RECORD 


The following figures are the precentage of attend- 
ance of the six nine-month accredited high schools in 
Mecklenburg county. This covers the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. This at- 
tendance is gained by an attendance program in which 
school board, parent and teachers are working together. 





Seventy five per cent of white children of this county 
attend these six schools: 

Clarksville School 
Boys Girls Total 
98.98 98.92 98.95 
Oct. 97.74 98 70 98.22 
Nov. 96.79 98.66 97.72 
Dec 94.66 96.96 95.81 

Chase City Schoo] 
Girls Total 
93.72 94.35 


= 96.73 96.04 
93.79 9788 95.83 


9386 97.76 94.98 


South Hill School 
Girls Total 
98. 90.50 
94.56 95.50 
94.75 94.61 
94.52 94.21 


Buckhorn School 
Boys Girls Total 
94.96 95.82 95.29 

...91.88 92.88 92.38 
95.15 
95.95 


Boydton School 
Boys Girls Total 
97.42 96.57 96.96 
89.03 87.58 88.08 
wsstteesascesscss eo 94.42 93.77 
piste meg ee 93.54 94.19 93.58 


La Crosse School 
Boys Girls Total 
.....94.42 96.62 95.61 
89.61 93.68 91.63 
csariceecs 94 68 93.57 
ok ean 87. 92. 90. 


Sept. 
Total Avg. 


97.67 


Boys 
....9497 
95.35 


Sept. 
i 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total Avg 
95.30 


Total Avg. 
93.70 


Total Avg. 
94.49 


Total Avg 
93.09 


Total Avg. 
92.70 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT to the other members of the General Assembly sup. 
C MEETING. CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL porting our measure for the genuine interest they 
KING WILLIAM COUNTY, MARCH 21 . have shown in the principle of a sound retirement 


system for the teachers of Virginia and for Mr. Hall's 
se It Resolved: successful leadership in promoting the bill in the 
. That we renew our endorsement of the objectives of House of Delegates. Also we wish to express to 
the State Association as follows: Dr. J. A. C. Chandler our appreciation for his splen- 
a. The establishment of a State equalization fund and did leadership in our work before the last General 
an increase in the State appropriation for public Assembly. 
education of $1,500,000 per year until the educa- . en of thanks be tendered Mics Corns 
Adair and her co-workers for the interesting program 
Be : Psi Tie planned for this meeting, and also to Superintendent 
; Phe improvement oi library facilities among the W. E. Garber and Principal W. N. Hurley, together 
public schools - the State. with the local committee, for their excellent work in 
. That a vigorous effort on the part of the teachers making arrangements for this meeting. 
be made in support of a more efficient teachers’ 


tional opportunities of Virginia children equal at 
least the average for the United States. 





retirement law. 


.A nine-months’ school year for every child in Vir- RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
ginia. D MEETING, MARCH 7-8, PETERSBURG 


. Opportunity for a free high school education for 
3e It Resolved: 


1. That we approve the efforts of our Retirement and 
Legislative committees, and heartily commend them 
for their excellent work during the present session 
of the Legislature. 

. That we are fully aware of the support given our 
educational measures by the various members of the 
General Assembly during the present session and 
we want them to know that we appreciate their 
efforts. 

. That we commend the local association of District 
D for their excellent work and for the progress they 
are making; and we recommend that the local as- 
sociations formulate resolutions expressing their de- 
sires and send them to both district and State meet- 


every child in Virginia. 
.The appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Board of Education. 
g. The establishment of an effective State system of 
supervision for the rural schools. 
. That we recommend to the State Board of Education 
that it add to its staff at an early date a supervisor 
of school music. 
. That this body go on record as urging the teachers 
of the State to qualify themselves for voting, to ar- 
range to vote by mail when absent from their own 
precincts, and to take an active interest in legisla- 
tion, especially legislation concerning the schools of 
the State. 
4. That all teachers in Virginia who have not yet con- 
tributed to the Preventorium be urged to do so at 
once, and thereby become eligible for admission to 


ings for discussion and approval of the entire As- 
sociation. 

. That we recommend the date of the annual conven- 
tion of the V. E. A. be left as it is. 

. That we urge all teachers who have not contributed 
to the Preventorium Fund to do so before the clos 


this institution. 
5. That the teachers of the State be urged to join the 
National Education Association and thereby become 


better informed concerning educational matters of a 
of the present session. 


T . That we favor the initiation of a move in the State 
y ye upon sc ards everywhere vive ine . . 

6. That we urge upon school boards everywhere to give to secure the services of medically trained people 
due recognition for adequate training and that this to make the parts of the inspection of school chil- 
recognition be expressed in part by increase in sala- dren which the teachers are not qualified to make. 
ries where possible in order that those teachers who That in order to improve the district programs, we 

. 3 . c . b “+ 
— ried oererr gin to the State may be re- recommend that all districts in the State adopt nom- 
tained in the service from year to year and that the inal district dues as District D has already done. 
State may reap the full benefit which comes from in- That we commend the State Department in their 
creased experience. efforts to eliminate adult illiteracy in the State. 

. That this body endorses the program of vocational . That we urge more interest in the N. E. A. 
guidance as outlined by the State Board of Education. That we express our appreciation to all who have 


national scope. 


. That we take this opportunity of expressing to Hon. contributed in any way to the success of this meet- 
Wilbur C. Hall the sincere appreciation of the teach- ing; and most especially we thank those who have 
ing force of the State for the service he rendered given their time and energy in preparing or in tak- 
them during the recent session of the General As- ing part on the various programs. 

sembly in introducing and sponsoring the bill to cre- Respectfully submitted, 

ate a sound teachers’ retirement law. We are pleased Committee: B. F. Walton, Chairman 
that our bill under his leadership passed the House Belle Webb 

of Delegates. We feel greatly indebted to him and W. W. Rowell, Jr. 
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Educational News and Comments 


rioN is a debt that humanity owes to childhood. 
<> 


Qne-HALF of the teachers of the world are now affili- 
ed into one organization, the World Federation of Edu- 
ation Associations. 

<> 

Tue State of Louisiana last year taught 70,000 of her 
lliterates. 

<> 

VircINIA has 195,150 illiterates. Can any one boast of 
his? ‘here is no well defined effort in the State to 
jiminate this menace, 

> 

How many Virginia teachers are planning to attend the 
wnual meeting of the National Education Association in 
‘olumbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 4? Write this office 
for information about hotel reservations and a special car 
to carry the Virginia delegates to Columbus. 

<> 

Miss SARAH FAHEY of Brooklyn, New York, Eastern 
regional director of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ets, speaking at several district meetings in Virginia said: 
‘The greatest toxin working among some teachers is fear. 

“If there are certain things the community values, the 
taacher should respect them and enter into them whole- 
heartedly. It will help the teacher and the cause she 
represents. 

“Teachers need to value more highly their work. 

“The relation between the superintendent and the 
tacher is not the same relationship that exists between 
the teacher and the pupil. 

“Classroom work should get more of the right sort of 
publicity. 

“Any trade leaves the marks of the trade on the worker. 
this is true of the teacher but it should be minimized.” 


<> 


Joy Morcan, editor of the Journal of the National 
{ducation Association, would like to know whether there 
sa school in Virginia named for Horace Mann, Ameri- 
as apostle of education. The Virginia Journal would be 
tlad to receive the information and pass it on to Mr. 
Morgan. 

<> 


Dr Apams, State Dentist, reports that 100 per cent 
‘ntal corrections have been made among the children of 
\ewsoms High School. H. L. Duff, principal, had the 
operation of his teachers and patrons in getting done 
tis fine piece of health work. 


Virgina Engraving Gos 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Des 
Makers oft Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 








Tue General Assembly’s commission to make a study 
of a Teachers’ Retirement System for the State has been 
announced. The members are: 

From the Senate: John W. Chalkley, Big Stone Gap, 
James S. Barron, Norfolk. 

Court- 

Mon- 


From House of Delegates: 
land, John Q. Rhodes, 
terey. 

This commission is to make its report to the Governor 
and the General Assembly in the form of a recommen- 
dation. 


Charles W. Davis, 
Louisa, Edwin B. Jones, 


<> 

Tue District E meeting at Martinsville March 27-28 
was one of the best meetings of its kind we have seen. 
Vice President Lacy and the local committee prepared an 
excellent program and carried it out to the letter. Thurs- 
day evening at 6 P. M. Vice President Lacy and his 
cabinet composed of the presidents of the local associa- 
tions in the district held a conference to discuss the plan 
of work and the policies of the district association. That 
night the regular program opened with a conference on 
the subjects of supervision of instruction in the rural 
schools and vocational and educational guidance. A large 
and representative number of the teachers of the district 
was present at the Friday morning and afternoon pro- 
grams. The meeting closed Friday evening with a beau- 
tiful banquet given by the local teachers, presided over by 
Mrs. E. G. Penn of the Martinsville schools and a Friday 
night session with addresses by college presidents and 
Miss Charl Williams of the headquarters office of the 
N. E. A. At the business session a good set of resolu- 
tions was adopted and other important business trans- 
acted. It was a snappy meeting from beginning to end. 

<> 

At the Southern Section of the American Physical 
Education Association held at Birmingham, Alabama, 
March 12-15, 1930, Mr. Eliot V. Graves, State Super- 
visor of physical and health education in Virginia, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. The next mect- 
ing of the Association will be held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The election of Mr. Graves to the office of presi- 
dent was a distinct recognition of the constructive physical 
education program he has developed in Virginia. 





NEWSON READERS 


are noteworthy for 


Modern Material 


Without neglecting the classics.they 
emphasize the best in modern literature. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Book Reviews 


Clark and 


Sons, 


WEsTWARD TOWARD AMERICA, by Marion G. 
Wilbur Fisk 
New York. 


Gordy. Charles Scribner’s 


385 pages. 


The making of this book is a case of a little child 
leading the authors. They describe in the preface how 
the children of a certain school under the direction of 
teachers prepared stories of lives of primitive peoples 
and ancient races and nations that have developed the 
higher types of civilizations. These stories put to- 
gether in book form all done by the children them- 
selves make a unified, coherent story of the develop- 
ment of modern civilized life which forms the back- 
ground of American history. 

The authors of Westward Toward America took their 
cue from these stories by the children and have built 
their interesting and excellent volume upon the general 
children The 


the pictures and illus- 


plan developed by the themselves. 
stories throughout the volume, 
trations make a very vivid presentation of how peoples 
lived and learned to know each other and thus de- 
veloped the stages of growth to modern civilized life. 
The language is consistent with the child’s vocabulary 
is a wise Selection of 


in the upper grades. There 


topics in the content of the stories and on the whg 


the volume is a wonderful and timely piece of wogh! 


Teachers and children alike will be grateful to ¢ 
authors for a book that makes the ages live again 
contributes to the clearer understanding of the life 
see about us and read of in the newspapers every ¢ 
The Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, the Crusades, castle 
knights, cathedrals, trade and commerce, and discoyg 
all pass in vivid and graphic pageantry before q 
minds. 
book no less than the children themselves for whe 
the volume is intended primarily. 
RoBIN AND JEAN IN ENGLAND, By Lawrence S. 


liams. American Book Co. 


A charming book that young folk can appreciate, 
older ones will not mind reading. Robin and Je 
visit King Arthur’s country, 


drals, Stonehenge, 


Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians 


Adults will appreciate reading the pages of the 


some at the great cathes 
Robin Hood haunts, London, Edine 


burgh and many other places. The little book combineg 
all the fascinating qualities of a romance with facts of 


history. Excellent pictures, maps, and a good index a 


in keeping with the high quality of the volume. 














THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 

Abundance of Reading Matter 

Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readers 

you ought to become acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake Readers 

The new Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 
70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
85 cents, 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 














MODELINE 


MODELINE—A Modeling Clay used 
and approved by schools since 1907. 








Is always plastic and will withstand 
all climatic conditions. Is antiseptic and 


harmless. 


It improves with age and can be used 
over and over again. 

Comes packed in 1 Ib. packages, either 
in assorted colored stripes or in solid 
colors. 


SEND For SAMPLES 
> 


Sole Manufacturers 


Standard aaa dase Mfg. Co. 


DANVERS, - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Facts 


—_-. of other women teachers 
P \ 


‘ 


&, 


_ . 
EIGH the evidence. Consider the facts. Before you make 
your summer plans know exactly what Compton’s Travel- 

and-Make-Money Summer Plan offers you. This advertisement 
gan not give you complete information. It is published only to 
show you why you should investigate. To prove what other 
women teachers have done—inexperienced but ambitious teach- 
ers. To show you the dependability of the Compton Plan. To 
ask you—if you want to travel and make money this summer, if 
you want new, helpful experiences with worthwhile companions— 
if you want a profitable summer in every sense of the word—to 
ask you, then, to send the coupon! 


Does a $500 Summer Appeal to You? 


$50 to $75 per week—a $500 summer—is not the limit of what 
the Compton Summer Plan can bring you. Your own will-to- 


Do you know of any other business or profession 
=") in which beginners 
can earn from$85.00 
to $100.00 a week 
and more during the 
summer vacation? 








prove what you can / 


earn this summer. 





Last summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 each for the sum- 
mer period under the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money 
Summer Plan. 


Letters of appreciation from scores of teachers speak 
enthusiastically of the Compton Plan and the money, expe- 
rience and happiness it brought them. Many are returning 
for the Summer of 1930. 








Make your 


win, your ambition, pow energy, your ability to look ahead and 
work ahead cheerfully—that can yield you a handsome return. 

And more! For beyond money there is great satisfaction in the 
work we plan for you. You return to School with widened expe- 
rience and broader understanding. You are associated with one 
of the foremost educational movements—so you continue your 
own worthwhile educational work. You grow—while you travel 
with congenial teacher companions and make money. 


No experience is required other than two years of Normal 
School or College Training and three years of teaching experience 
—and you should be 23 years of age or over. We supply —free— 
any other training you may need. Your pay check comes to you 
each week, and you 
earn while you learn. 


Write for Details 


With many teachers a 
summer-time of $200 
to $400 per month has 
led to permanent sal- CSS _ 

aried position sof $4000 y Mle Sy >, . = 
to $5000 a year. That, TAY: Ah. 40h 
too, may interest you. 


summer plans now. 











Claudia Jordan watched 
other teachers make as 
much in a summer vacation 
with Compton's as they 
made at teaching during the 
entire year. She said to her- 
self, “If others can, | can 
too!l”’ Her sypleal weekly 
check of $93. and more 
tells the story. 





Ethel Cooley wanted to make 
money during her summer va- 
cation last year. She had never 
sold anything in her life before. 


Send the coupon and find out all 
about the Compton Travel-and- 
Make-Money Summer Plan. See 
what this offers you. How you can 
do what other teachers have done 
and are doing. Make your decision 
with all the facts before you. Use 
the coupon--there is no obligation. 


Last Year— Compton Educational 
Advisors did a volume of over four and 
one-half million dollars 





Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy their 
own building, pictured . Business estab- 
lished in 1893—37 years of steady growth— 
26 Branch Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies 
in England, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 


Philippine Islands, and Canada— Member 
National Book Publishers’ Association and 
National Better Busi: Bureau— Business 

exceeds $4,500,000.00 per year 


‘i hrough her teaching she knew 

Compton's Her weekly checks 

averaged $85.00 and more al- 
most from the start. 





This Year is considerably ahead of 
the same period last year 


Send this COUPON! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 454,1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your entire Compton Travel- 
and-Make-Money Proposal for tuis summer. 











: 


Last summer Ione Hertzer 
wanted to travel with other 


My name 





Address 








acher 
epare herseif for promotion 
in her teaching profession, and 
earn real money while she was 
doing it. Her weekly checks of 
$110.00 and more is definite 


proof of what can be done when 
you make up your mind to doit. 


College or Normal Years of Training 








I am teaching in cesses My position is 











years of teaching experience. My school closes 
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Maps and Globes That Meet 


State Requirements 
W. & A. K. Johnstons Publications 


State Approved Political Maps—Minimum requirements for . 


Elementary Standard Schools, 1 to 3 rooms inclusive—4 Map 
set—Virginia, U. S. World and Modern Europe or Va.-U. §,, 
Western Hemisphere and Eastern Hemisphere. 

Set of 7 Maps—Va., U. S., North America, South America, 
Modern Europe, Asia and Africa. Any one aed to fold up in 
vellum fold-in cover. Price each Z 

Map of Va. to fold up. Each 

Neat case for same. Each 

Fabrikoid case. Each 


Prices include transportation 


Globes—No. 210—8 inch. Each 
Globes—No. 220—12 inch. Each. 


Write for list of history maps to fill the State Requirements 

for High Schools, of European and American History. Maps 

- furnished in other mountings at popular prices. Catalogs and 
MOVABLE MERIDIAN other information will be furnished immediately. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA. P. O. Box 1177 

















Soon Ready 


Twenty-four additional volumes of the 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


Single Volumes Combination Volumes 


Addison's SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY Shakespeare's HAMLET and MACBETH 

feumety ele Lane oF oo Goldsmith's SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER and 

Dickens’ A TALE OF TWO CITIES THE GOOD-NATURED MAN 

+ seer tn AUTOBIOG — Goldsmith's THE DESERTED VILLAGE, Gray's 

Hart and Perry's REPRESENTATIVE SHORT ELEGY, and Cowper's JOHN GILPIN 
STORIES sien a ik shee . . 

Hawthorne's HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES Lanehiew's Shi OF 2 WAI Oe Se 

Homer’s ILIAD Hawthorne’s TWICE-TOLD TALES 

Homer’s ODYSSEY Milton’s MINO OEMS ¢ . ’s ESSAY 

Palgrave’s THE GOLDEN TREASURY peti dpe gy a ee ea 

Poe’s PROSE TALES WN MELE 

sane on's KIDNAPPED Sheridan’s THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR 
evenson’s NJ »} SCANDAL 

Tennyson’s THE IDYLLS OF THE KING . 

Thackeray’s HENRY ESMOND Washington’s FAREWELL ADDRESS, Webster's 

Wister’s THE VIRGINIAN BUNKER HILL and LINCOLN’S ADDRESSES 


The addition of these new titles brings the total available up to fifty-one. It is now possible to 
follow the latest College Entrance Requirements with this ideal series which meets all modern 
demands in the study of English literature. 


Each Volume 60c 
THE MACMILLAN isis 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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